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AMERICAN 

JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 

Vol. XXXIX, i. Whole No. 153. 

I.— SYNCRETISM IN THE INDO-EUROPEAN 
DATIVE. 

A consideration of the opposing arguments in the much- 
discussed question whether the Indo-European dative was a 
grammatical or local case almost forces upon one the conclu- 
sion that decisive reasons for one or the other point of view 
are not to be found ; for otherwise there would be some signs 
that a final decision is at least appreciably nearer. Instead 
of that, however, there is no gainsaying the fact that even 
now the localists as well as the adherents of the grammatical 
theory are able to confront their opponents with incontrovert- 
ible arguments without being able to find convincing support 
for their own side. 

Let us consider first the attempts of the localists to derive 
all the actually occurring uses of the dative from the com- 
paratively rare local use, as e. g. more recently F. Gustafsson, 
De dativo Latino, Helsingfors, 1904, has done on the basis of 
the Latin, and E. W. Hopkins, Transact. Am. Phil. Assoc. 37. 
88 ff., on the basis of the Sanskrit. The method followed is 
necessarily this, that in the first place local force is sought in 
a large number of occurrences in which we should not usually 
suspect it, so that it appears that a by far greater proportion 
of actually occurring datives are local than we ordinarily 
think ; in the second place, it is shown how the strictly non- 
local uses like the dative of interest can be derived from the 
local. 

So far as the latter part of the method of proof is con- 
cerned, everyone must recognize that it has no validity stand- 
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ing by itself, but that it must stand or fall with the other 
arguments of the localists. The very same examples which 
are used to show how the dative of interest may be derived 
from the local use, i. e. the dative of direction, can also be 
used to show how the local uses can be derived from the 
dative of interest. In any sentence like the Vedic rayim 
dhatta mdrtydya " give wealth to man " it is as easy to show 
how an original notion of interest could in this particular 
context give a suggestion of the direction of the giving, which 
might later become the dominant one and give rise to the 
dative of direction, 1 as it is to show how it started from 
the directive force and allowed the notion of interest to develop 
secondarily. No matter from which of the many interrelated 
uses of any inflectional form we may start, it is possible to 
derive all others from it. 

The really important part of the course of reasoning of the 
localists consequently is that in which they attempt to show 
that the place idea, i. e. the directive idea, or, according to 
others, terminative idea, is psychologically so important in such 
a large number of occurrences that it will appear as the char- 
acteristic use of the dative, while the others are mere offshoots 
of the same. But right here misgivings arise. To make plau- 
sible the dominance of place ideas in a certain use of the 
dative it is not enough to show that it is logically possible to 
read such an idea into a passage. Otherwise it would be 
proper to find spatial notions in every occurrence of every 
case when the words in question refer to objects of sense; 
for the whole world is located in space, but we think of 
spatial relations only a small part of the time. If e. g. Gus- 
tafsson is right in insisting that in a sentence like the Latin 
PL Specios Menervai donom portat (CIL. I. 191) the dative 
has local force because giving or carrying to Minerva implies 
that the gift was going in her direction, then it would be just 
as correct to maintain that the genitive case originally meant 
place where because in phrases like forem cubiculi claudere 
" to close the door of the chamber " it is implied that the door 
is located in the chamber ; it would be just as convincing to 
say that the accusative really designates place where in sen- 

1 As Wundt, Sprachpsych'. 2. 120, puts it, the apparent local uses of 
the dative would be due to secondary association with a directive case. 
Similarly Schmalz, Lat. Gram*. 371. 
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tences like quis te verberavit ? " who has flogged you ? " because 
the place of the flogging is the person affected. Not, I repeat, 
whether one can read the notion of place logically into a 
passage, but whether it was there psychologically, whether it 
was actually felt and attended to, that is the question which 
concerns us. 

Now we may admit as without question that there are a 
number of passages in which local interpretation of the dative 
is not only possible, but necessary. Examples like the Vedic 
ydsya ksdyaya jinvatha apo jandyatha ca nah "toward whose 
house (dat), O waters, ye hurry (us) and cause us to come," te 
samudrayeva sindhavah giro . . . irate "toward thee (dat.) as 
rivers rush toward the sea (dat.) rush our songs," or like the 
Latin it clamor caelo " clamor rises toward the sky," or 
O. Big. sbdtsi domovi ' going to her home ', show indispu- 
table datives of direction and cannot easily be interpreted as 
datives of the indirect object or of interest. We may further 
agree that these certain examples make it plausible that some 
of the ambiguous ones like Vedic havydm no vaha "bring 
to us (dat.) the libation " or Lat. fugitivis servis indunt com- 
pedis 1 " they put chains on the fugitive slaves " were felt as 
datives of direction. We may even assent to Professor Hop- 
kins when he affirms that a study of the Sanskrit rather than 
the Classical languages would show how this dative of direc- 
tion is much more frequent than is ordinarily supposed. 
Nevertheless, when one considers the fact that all collections 
which are intended to show the original local nature of the 
dative are laboriously gathered from overwhelming masses of 
instances in which the dative cannot have been felt as local, so 
that even if we grant all the doubtful examples, yet the sum 
total is only a small fraction of the total occurrences of the 
dative, and when we consider that of the examples gathered 
only a very small percentage must be taken in the sense 
claimed for them, we must arrive at the conclusion that even 
at the very best it is a hopeless task to attempt to prove that 
place ideas are really an important part of the total body of 
uses of the case. We may read through a good many pages 
before striking a single local dative while non-local ones occur 
every few lines. 

' Plaut. Men. i. i. 4. 
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As a matter of fact, however, there is no justification for 
the assumption that even the majority of doubtful instances 
was felt locally. We need only ask ourselves how we 
feel such datives in modern languages in order to see how 
groundless is the argument that in earlier times we may 
assume local force for a case if it is logically possible to read 
it into the same. Sentences like Engl, pass me the bread, I 
sent him a letter, he gave her a present, he struck him a blow, 
or the German constructions like sich jemandem ndhern, je- 
mandem Schaden sufugen, jemandem etwas geben, nehmen, 
jemandem den Weg verlegen, jemandem etwas zuteilen, 
bringen, senden, all of these and many others are felt by the 
speakers of the languages without the slightest reference to 
any spatial relations which might logically be intruded, and 
unless strong reasons speak against it we must here as other- 
wise interpret the past in the light of the present. 

Nor is the supposition that similar locutions were in the 
past interpreted locally helped in the slightest by showing that 
prepositional phrases or the locative or accusative case can 
sometimes take the place of the dative with no essential change 
of meaning, as e. g. Plautus uses ad hostis exuvias dabit 
(Epid. i. i. 38) instead of the usual dative with dare, or in 
RV. 1. 117. 17 ttksi rjrficve agvinav adhattam "ye Acvins be- 
stowed eyes upon Rjragva (loc.) " contrasted with 1. 116. 16 
tasma aksi . . . adhattam "upon him (dat.) ye bestowed eyes." 
When two equivalent expressions alternate in this fashion it 
does not follow that there was no difference felt at all, and 
even if so, the argument works both ways. From the substi- 
tution of the prepositional phrase or locative for the dative 
we may as well argue the loss of local meaning in the former 
as its presence in the latter, a point of view which is shown to 
be historically correct by the Romance datives, which arose 
from these very prepositional phrases, and yet are today not 
felt as being more local than the German dative. 

Finally, the local origin of the dative case is made highly 
improbable by two characteristics which have often enough 
been pointed out by the opponents of the local theory, but 
which its supporters have either ignored or else treated with 
slight consideration. It was pointed out by Hiibschmann, 
Zur Casuslehre p. 214, and later by Franz Misteli, Zeitsch. f. 
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Volkerpsych. 1886 p. 419, and C. F. W. Mueller, Glotta 2. 170, 
that it would be utterly unintelligible why the dative, if it 
really were a local case, would not, like the ablative, locative, 
instrumental, genitive, and accusative, be sometimes used with 
prepositions ; 1 for the same tendency to substitute clearer and 
more explicit expressions of local relations for the compara- 
tively vague case endings ought to have affected the dative, 
and all the more so because its local nature was so much more 
easily obscured than e. g. that of the ablative. It is really amaz- 
ing that this almost conclusive objection should not have been 
taken more seriously by the localists. However, the same 
consideration was shown by them to the objection of Del- 
brtick, Gr. 3. 185, that the dative is primarily a personal case, 
i. e. most words found in the dative designate persons, and it 
would not be probable that persons would be thought of as the 
goal of the motion. 2 While Fay, Class. Quart. 5. 190, con- 
siders this objection convincing, Brugmann, Gr. 2. 2 2 . 474, de- 
clares he does not consider this fact an objection against an 
original local force of the dative, and Bennett, Syntax of 
Early Latin p. 103, 3 denies the prevalence of the personal 
datives, affirming that it was just as much an infinitival case. 
It would seem, however, that while no one doubts the use of 
the dative of a large number of non-personal nouns, yet the 
prominence of the personal datives is a reality, 4 and since this 
is much more easily explained by assuming a non-local origin 5 
of the dative, that it is a distinct point against the local theory, 
unless some one could explain by what forces this condition 
could have come about secondarily, and this, as far as I know, 
no one has even attempted. 

All in all, then, the local origin of the dative meets with so 
many insurmountable objections that it would be strange that 
it could display such vitality, were it not for the fact that its 

1 It is true that rare instances of the dative with prepositions occur 
e. g. in Lithuanian or Slavic. This, however, does not affect the origi- 
nal nature of the dative, since these were secondary developments of 
individual languages. Cf. Brugmann, Gr. 2. 2*. 781 f. 

3 An examination of one's consciousness in speaking phrases like 
Engl. ' he sent me a letter ' shows how pertinent Delbrueck's objection is. 

3 Bennett herein follows Hopkins, JAOS. 28. 406. 

* H. Peine, De dativi apud priscos scriptores Latinos usu p. 7, finds 
scarcely one twelfth of the datives in early Latin to be non-personal. 

"See p. 13. 
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opponents had nothing to put in its place ; for the statement 
that it was originally a grammatical case, that it designated 
interest from the beginning, has always justly been challenged 
by the localists on the ground that no element of language, be 
it a word or part of a word, could ever have begun with such 
a vague and abstract meaning. This objection is perhaps 
most clearly stated by Whitney, A. J. of Phil. 13. 285 : " To 
pronounce a case originally grammatical is simply equivalent 
to saying that its ultimate character lies beyond our discovery ; 
and the statement might much better have been made in the 
latter form. For to postulate such a value at the beginning is 
to deny the whole known history of language, which shows 
that all forms begin with something material, apprehensible 
by the senses, palpable (handgreiflich). If the intellectual 
values of terms are anterior to their physical ; if the tense and 
mode uses of have and will and would and their like are the 
original ones ; if be began with being an expression of the 
copula; if the -dom of wisdom and the -wise of likewise and 
the -head of godhead were derivative suffixes before they 
were independent nouns — then, and not otherwise, was a case 
originally grammatical. Such an explanation simply betrays 
a false philosophy of language." This convincing objection 
against the assumption of original grammatical cases Brug- 
mann, Gr. 2. 2 2 , 472, also extends to Wundt's " Cases of inner 
determination " ( Sprachpsych 3 . 2. 84 ff.) , which he substituted 
for the old " grammatical cases." 

I do not believe, however, that the localists, because of these 
valid objections against the interest theory of the dative, have 
a right to win by default in spite of the extremely great 
objections to their own. This would only be true if it were 
absolutely necessary to choose between the two in the form 
mentioned; but in actual fact it is possible to formulate a 
primarily non-local theory in such a way as not to run con- 
trary to all the known principles of linguistics and psychology. 
This article, then, attempts to find such a theory of the dative 
which neither conflicts with actual usage, as that of the local- 
ists, nor with certain linguistic and psychological principles, 
as the grammatical theory. 

To clear the ground it will be necessary first to explain my 
attitude to Wundt's just mentioned distinction between cases 
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of inner and outer determination. He considers the former 
such as express relations which need not have as their expo- 
nent any change in the form of the word, as opposed to the 
latter which must necessarily have them. The Nominative, 
Genitive, Dative, and Accusative are clear enough through the 
context even when their form is identical, and they are there- 
fore cases of inner determination regardless of whether they 
actually are characterized formally or not. In criticism of this 
formulation, however, one might say that if Wundt means by 
cases of inner determination also those which were so from 
the beginning, and not merely those which became so secon- 
darily, his division cannot stand against the objection of 
Whitney and Brugmann that every linguistic element must 
start from a sensuous concrete use. This objection, however, 
holds only against those cases which actually began with 
suffixes, so that one might better say that cases of inner 
determination are such as actually began without formal char- 
acterization, and in that case they are not only something 
psychologically intelligible, but necessary. As soon as sen- 
tences were formed at all it was an absolute necessity that the 
relations of subject, direct and indirect object, and attributive 
relationship, now expressed by these four cases, should be con- 
veyed from speaker to hearer — not attended to and expressed, 
but merely suggested. A collocation like dog bite man, repre- 
senting three uninflected primitive words, would not be a sen- 
tence unless it conveyed to the hearer that the dog did the 
biting and the man was bitten, that the former was subject 
and the latter object. Moreover, the collocation of these stems 
could not even fail to awake these necessary associations ; for 
there would be no purpose in collocating these words except 
to convey such a piece of information. Yet these suggestions 
are not attached to any linguistic unit, they are something purely 
syntactical, 1 arising altogether from closely joining these words 
together. I take it then that any case being originally a case of 
inner determination was simply an uninflected stem which had 
no case meaning by itself, but which in the context with other 
words suggested certain fundamental relations, the perception 
of which is a necessary prerequisite to forming even the most 

1 This possibility of apparent case-meanings being suggested by mere 
collocation with other words is vaguely hinted at by Brugmann, op. 
cit. 472. 
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primitive sentence, and which must therefore have existed 
long before the cases of outer determination with their suf- 
fixes, which according to the localists are the original ones. 

Coming back to the Indo-European dative, the thesis I wish 
to present is that it is a case of inner determination even in 
this limited sense, i. e. that it was originally a case without 
ending or any other formal characterization, but secondarily 
received its endings by association with local cases, and that 
these local cases then in turn thrust upon the dative certain 
meanings like that of direction which were originally foreign 
to it. The dative, therefore, is the result of syncretism be- 
tween an originally suffixless case of the indirect object and 
certain local cases from which it borrowed its endings. 

That the Indo-European dative originally had no suffix, is 
not difficult to establish. In the plural it never did have a 
form of its own, but borrowed it from the ablative. That the 
converse of this is not true is seen from the fact that the I. E. 
Dat. Abl. Plur. ended in -bhios, -bhos, or -mos, all of which 
have in common the last two letters -os, which must have 
been associated with the -os of the gen. abl. sing. In the 
singular again the dative ending -ai seems to be the strong 
form of the -i of the locative, 1 so that it is literally true that 
the dative nowhere has an ending of its own. Moreover, we 
have remnants of datives which are the pure stem in the pro- 
nominal declension, which so often retains primitive charac- 
teristics as opposed to the nouns. I am referring to the fact 
that while all of the accented forms of the personal pronouns 
of the different I. E. languages vary so much from each other 
that we may conclude that the Indo-European parent language 
had not yet developed any such forms, 2 the enclitic forms on 
the other hand, which certainly do go back to the parent Ian? 
guage, 3 generally do service for two or more cases, and 

' Cf. Hirt, Handbuch der gr. Laut- und Formenlehre p. 308. 

2 Cf., e. g., Meillet, Introduct a . 317. 

3 It is not at all necessary to assume, or even probable, that these 
'enclitic' forms were always enclitic from the beginning. Much more 
probably they were the only I. E. forms, and their being retained only 
when enclitic is due to the lesser importance of distinguishing case- 
relations for unemphasized elements of speech. That is to say, the 
development of pronominal forms which differ in form for the dif- 
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particularly the dative is always without case-suffix. The Skt. 
nas, Ace. Dat. Gen. PI. of the pronoun of the first person, and 
vas, Ace. Dat. Gen. PL of the second person, which are the 
representatives of I. E. nos and vos in the same functions, 
certainly are without case suffix, even though their -.s is prob- 
ably a plural sign. The corresponding Skt. duals nau and 
vam, though the former may have a dual ending, are also not 
distinguished by any case endings, and yet do service for the 
same three cases. In the singular again the enclitic forms 
I. E. *moi, Skt. me Gr. /mh, I. E. *to\ Skt. te Gr. t<m (ctoi), and 
I. E. *soi Prakr. se Av. he se Gr. oi, of the first, second, and 
third persons respectively, function both as genitives and 
datives ; and while they seem to be locatives in origin, yet as 
far as the dative is concerned, they also show that it need have 
and originally did have no formal characterization, and the 
usurpation of the locative form reminds one of the regular 
nominal dative singular. Turning to the Germanic languages, 
we find that the pronouns very rarely show any distinction in 
the dual and plural between dative and accusative. Goth. 
ugkis, O. Icel. ok(k)r, and O. Engl, unc were dative as well 
as accusative of the first person dual ; Goth, iqqis, O. Icel. 
yk(k)r, and O. Engl, inc of the second dual ; Goth, uns unsis, 
O. Icel. oss, and O. Engl, us of the first plural; and Goth. 
izwis, O. Icel. yyr, and O. Engl, eow of the second plural. 
The Old High German, on the other hand, did usually dis- 
tinguish between the two cases, 1 but it was of so little impor- 
tance to maintain the distinction that the modern German has 
dropped it again, so that uns, euch, and sich are both dative 
and accusative. All of this shows how unimportant it is to 
distinguish formally between the case of the direct and the 
indirect object, and how plausible it is in the light of the 
behaviour of the pronouns with their general archaic tenden- 
cies, that the nominal dative was also in the beginning a case 
without formal characterization. 

What must have been the earliest functions of this primi- 
tive dative without ending has already been indicated by 



ferent cases, as it took place in the individual languages, fulfilled a 
real need only when there was emphasis on the pronouns, whereas 
the case relations were usually indifferent when unemphasized. 
'Cf. Braune, Ahd. Gram 2 . 203. 
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calling it the case of the indirect object. And the term 
" indirect object," in order to have a real meaning, must have 
a relative meaning ; it must be taken as being in opposition to 
a direct object used with it at one and the same time; i. e. it 
must be a secondary object and not one which stands by itself. 
It is true that in the historic periods many a verb which takes 
only one object has the dative, while many others have the 
accusative, and then we help ourselves by saying that the 
accusative designates the object which is directly and immedi- 
ately affected, while the dative is used where the object is only 
remotely affected, 1 and that is why e. g. verbs of obeying take 
the dative in most languages, while one like striking, which 
affects the object physically, takes the accusative. It does not 
take much testing of the actual facts, however, to see that the 
dative or accusative is used quite mechanically without feeling 
a consistent difference. Thus, in the case of verbs of giving, the 
person to whom a thing is given is very much more immedi- 
ately affected by it than the one before whom we feel ashamed ; 
in fact, the latter may know nothing of our feeling at all. 
Nevertheless, the Greek uses ala-xyvonai with the accusative, i. e. 
treats it as taking a direct object. Of a large number of such 
verbs which take the accusative though they do not affect their 
object at all intimately, I may mention the following: verbs 
meaning ' to fear ', e. g. Skt. cay-, Gr. <j>o/3tl<r0ai, Lat. timere, 
Goth, faurhtjan Germ, furchten ; ' to know ', e. g. Skt. jiid-, 
Gr. yiyvwiTKtiv, Lat. noscere, Goth, kunnan, Germ, kennen ; ' to 
see ', e. g. Skt. dare-, Gr. bpdv, Lat. videre, Goth, saihran, Germ. 
sehen ; ' to praise ', e. g. Skt. stu-, Gr. olvAv, Lat. laudare, Goth. 
hasjan, Germ, loben. Greek furnishes particularly good ex- 
amples : ofivvvai Tom Otom ' to swear by the gods ', pAvtxv two, - 
(Latin matter e aliquem) 'to wait for one ', <j>evyciv two. (Lat. 
fugere aliquem) 'to flee from one', KavOdvew nvd 'to escape 

1 So C. F. W. Mueller, loc. cit. 171. 

3 Brugmann, Gr. Gr 5 . 379 f., thinks that such accusatives are caused 
by secondary associations with normal direct objects. No doubt such 
associations could take place at any and all times ; but, on the other 
hand, it is also true that the attitude of the primitive mind to an ab- 
straction like ' direct object ' would not be less vague, but more vague 
than our own, so that many relations for which we now seek concise 
expressions were formerly satisfactorily expressed by merely placing 
an object (with or without case suffix) after the verb. 
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the notice of one ', triyav, aaoirav ti ' to keep silence about some- 
thing '. 

Contrariwise many verbs which affect the object much more 
intimately than any of the transitive verbs mentioned take the 
dative, i. e. have an ' indirect object '. Leaving out of account 
examples like the dative after verbs of saying or giving, where 
the person, though very intimately affected, is yet less so than 
the direct object, and confining myself to instances in which 
the dative is the only object, I mention the following: verbs 
meaning ' to help, assist ', e. g. Skt. cak-, Gr. apr^yuv, Lat. 
opitulari, O. H. G. helfan ; ' to serve ', e. g. Skt. (am-, Av. 
vid-, Gr. vnrjptTiiv, Lat. servire, O. H. G. thionon, O. Big. slu- 
ziti ; ' to rule over ', e. g. Gr. r^eiaOai, Lat. moderari, imperare, 
Goth, waldan, O. Big. ustojati. Gothic * has particularly good 
instances ; e. g. biniman ' to steal ', fraliusan drakmin ' to lose 
a drachma ', galukan haurdai ' to close the door ', usqiman ' to 
kill ', uswairpan ' to throw out '. 

Particularly instructive in this respect is the fact that dif- 
ferent languages or synonyms of the same language so often 
differ, so that one has the dative where the other uses the 
accusative. Of the verbs meaning 'to follow' the Skt. sac-, 
Lat. sequere, and Goth, laistjan take the accusative, while Gr. 
«r«r0cu 2 and Germ, folgen are followed by the dative. Verbs 
of speaking almost everywhere use only the dative of the 
person spoken to, yet the Sanskrit sometimes has the accusa- 
tive, e. g. tarn deva abruvan ' the gods spoke to him '. In the 
Gothic we find gaumida tnann blindamma 'he saw a blind 
man ' and hausjan waurdaim ' to hear the words ' with datives 
as opposed to the usual accusatives with words meaning ' to 
see' and 'to hear'. In fact almost any of the words men- 
tioned above as taking a dative which affects the object im- 
mediately will serve as examples : Gr. bi<fx.\dv and Lat. iuvare 
' to help ', Gr. OepaTreveiv and Lat. colere in the meaning ' to 
serve ', Gr. ayav, Lat. agere, and Germ, fiihren ' to lead ' all 

'While Germanic examples on the whole are less satisfactory, be- 
cause of the syncretism of the dative with ablative, locative, and 
instrumental, it seems probable that the examples here mentioned are 
true datives. 

' Since Skt. sac- occasionally takes the instrumental instead of the 
accusative, we may suspect that the dative with Sto/zch and folgen par- 
tially goes back to the same case. 
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take accusatives, though they are synonyms of the words 
quoted above as taking the dative. Contrast also Latin iubere 
(ace.) and imperare (dat.) 'to order', Engl, hear and listen 
to, address and speak to, obey and yield to. Then again one 
and the same language varies between the dative and accusa- 
tive for the very same words, so e. g. Skt. ga- 'to sing' and 
stu- 1 ' to praise ' may put the god who is- honored in either 
case. In Greek poetry <!>4>t\tiv is sometimes used with the 
dative of the person instead of the accusative, and lirio6ai with 
the accusative instead of the normal dative. In the Latin 
adulari ' to flatter ', aemulari ' to emulate ', desperare ' to de- 
spair of ', curare ' to care about ', and many others take either 
case without distinction. Cf. Schmalz, Lat. Gram 4 , p. 372. 
In German es kostet mich eine Mark and es kostet m'xr eine 
Mark are used without the slightest difference. 

All of this shows that a real consistent feeling of distinc- 
tion between the two cases was not at any time attained to. 
While it must be admitted that the dative did in course of 
time generally suggest an attitude that may be called interest, 
yet this was always far from definite, and not by any means 
so strong a force as the association with other words and con- 
structions which explains all of these inconsistencies and 
variations. The dative or the accusative is used as the sole 
object of a verb simply because it has become the habit to use 
it, and the whole construction is mechanically reproduced in 
speaking without analysis. 

Just so soon, however, as the dative is the secondary object 
and is used with an accusative direct object, there is a situa- 
tion which causes attending to the difference between the two, 
so that the former is felt as expressing something akin to 
interest. But the same implication is there when both words 
are uninflected, for the mere collocation of the two words 
with the verb necessarily means that they stand in different 
relations to it, i. e. usually both cannot stand in the same inti- 
mate relation, and so one is the direct object, and the other 
the indirect. To take an English sentence like " He sold him 
a hat," it is merely a result of the situation that him is here 
the indirect object. With only one object "He sold him" 
would mean that he sold him into slavery, or if he were a base- 

' Cf. Delbrueck, Ai. Syntax 141. 
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ballplayer, that his services were sold to other employers, but 
it would still be a direct object. But when hat is there as 
another object, the absence of any conjunction as well as the 
absurdity of the supposition would prevent the coming up of 
the idea that both he and the hat were sold, and both would 
be interpreted with reference to one and the same action, so 
that the one not so immediately affected by the selling becomes 
the indirect object. Usually, of two objects occurring together 
in this fashion, one will be a person and one a thing. Now it 
lies in the nature of the case that when one and the same 
action affects both a person and a thing, that the thing will be 
usually more immediately affected, while the person displays 
a more independent attitude ; and so it comes that the dative, 
originating as I believe from such a suffixless case of the in- 
direct object, is a personal case to such a large extent. 

Since English is now virtually an uninflected language, it 
will illustrate also in other ways what I consider to have 
been the relative nature of this primitive Indo-European 
dative. In the first place, our feeling as to whether an object 
is direct or indirect does not depend to the slightest degree on 
the historical nature of a construction. Where there is only 
one object we always feel it as direct, no matter whether it was 
dative or accusative when inflections were still alive. The 
object after to help, trust, please, believe, command, obey, 
serve, resist, threaten, forgive is invariably felt as direct 
object, though the German uses the dative for all of its corre- 
sponding words, and though for at least three of them the 
Old English also had the dative : helpan ' to help ', hyran ' to 
obey ', and treowan ' to trust in '. Conversely, we feel as in- 
direct object the personal object even when it was originally 
a second accusative instead of a dative : In / ask him a ques- 
tion and he taught me grammar the him and me are to us as 
truly indirect objects as in he sold him a hat. 

Once more, then, the primitive I. E. dative must have been 
a case closely corresponding to the English case of the indi- 
rect object, one whose meaning was suggested altogether by 
the context and required the presence of a second direct ob- 
ject. The only difference is that in such a primitive period of 
language, when expression was not yet so accurate and the 
development of the more concise prepositional phrases had not 
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yet limited the sphere of such a case, its scope was incomparably 
larger than in English. Mere collocation of two nouns affected 
by the verb sufficed in an immense number of places where we 
desire greater clearness, and in this way arose the whole mass of 
datives which are used with accusatives, even when the rela- 
tion to the verb is so loose that we call it a dative of advan- 
tage rather than indirect object. To the primitive mind there 
was no difference between the two, nor did it distinguish 
between an indirect object used with a direct object and an 
indireet object used with an accusative of effect (he writes me 
a letter) or a cognate accusative (run me a race). 

In order to show how the actual historic uses of the dative 
are related to this primitive dative, I shall now tentatively 
classify its principal existing meanings according to whether 
they seem to me to have descended directly from this primi- 
tive case of the secondary or indirect object, from the locati- 
val dative singular, the ablative dative plural, or are subse- 
quent analogical extensions of older uses. Extensive collec- 
tions of material are not aimed at. I shall give merely enough 
to show the probable development of the different types. 

I. The Primitive Dative of the Secondary Object. 

I put into this category all uses of the dative when found 
together with an accusative object, regardless of whether its 
connection with the verb is comparatively close or loose ; for 
in either case mere collocation of the primitive uninflected 
form with the uninflected object or cognate accusative will 
suggest the relation of both substantives to the verb. The 
distinction mentioned, however, will appear in the subdivisions. 

i. The Dative as Secondary Object in Closer Connection 
with the Verb. 

The following are some of the most important verbs which 
take an indirect object alongside of an accusative 1 object: 
verbs meaning to give : Skt. da- : RV. 10. 14. 12 tav asmd- 
bhyam . . . punar datam dsum adyeha bhadrdm 'these two 
shall grant us again today a happy life here', dha-: RV. 

'The dative may be a secondary object as well with a direct genitive 
object as with an accusative. Not to complicate the exposition I abstain 
from using examples of that kind, since they are interesting rather 
from the point of view of the genitive than the dative. 
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4. 12. 3 dddhdti rdtnam vidhate ' he gives wealth to him who 
sacrifices '. Av. da- : Y. 41. 1 stuto garo ahurai masdai dada- 
mahi ' we give praise and honor to Ahuramazda '. Gr. 8i'8w/u : 
E 363 rij 8' ap'*A/jj;s Smkc xpvcrd.fnrvKa<5 'iirirovi ' to her Ares gave the 
horses with golden frontlet '. Lat. do : Plaut. Rud. 4. 3. 22 
mihi si vis dare dimidium ' if you are willing to give me half '. 
praebeo : Verg. Georg. 3. 300 capris . . . fluvios praebere re- 
centis ' to furnish fresh water to the goats '. Osc. Anagtiai 
Diiviiai dunum deded ' Angitiae Diae donum dedit '. Goth. 
gifan: Joh. 13. 26 fana hlaif gaf Judin Seimonis, Skariotau 
' he gave the bread to Judas etc. ' O. H. G. geban : Tat. 
LXXXVII gib mir thaz wazzar ' give me the water '. Lith. 
duti : kaili mono dukit kazemekui ' give my skin to the tanner . 

0. Big. dati : dastv jirm silq ' he gave them power '. to offer 
(to sacrifice, pour libations): Skt. a-labh-: TS. 5. 1. 8. 2 
agnibhyah paqun a labhate ' to the fires he sacrifices the 
animals'. Av. bar-: V. 12. 2 aizvyo soaOra baraeta 'he shall 
bring libations to the waters '. Gr. Upiv<a : v 24 fiovv liptva' . . . 
Zr)vi ' he sacrificed a bull to Zeus '. Xttfiw : Z 266 Ait Xdpziv 
aZOoira olvov ' to pour a libation of gleaming wine to Zeus '. 
Lat. immolo : Plaut. Poen. 2. 4 dis . . . sex immolavi agnos ' to 
the gods I have sacrificed six lambs '. libare diis dopes (Liv. 
39. 43) 'to offer a feast to the gods'. O. Sax. offron: Ps. 
^5- 15 off ran sal ik thi ohson = Germ. Ich werde Dir Kinder 
opfern. to consecrate : Skt. a-yaj-, cf. Delbrueck, Ai. Syntax 
141. Gr. ayifw : Soph. O. C. 1494 &<*> ■ . . fiovfhnov lariav ayi^oiv 
' consecrating to the god an altar for sacrificing cattle '. Lat. 
consecro : Cic. Verr. 2. 4. 29 candelabrum . . . consecrare Jovi. 
Similarly Germ, zveihen. to distribute : Skt. vi-bhaj- : RV. 

1. 123. 3 ydd adyd bhagam vibhdjasi nfbhyah ' if you today 
distribute to men their share'. Gr. vifua: £ 188 Zeis 8' ovto« 
vefiei oA/W . . . avOpuTroiaw ' Zeus himself distributes wealth to 
men'. Lat. distribuo: Caes. B. G. 4. 22 has (sc. onerarias 
naves) equitibus distribuit 'he distributed them to the horse- 
men', to sell and to lend: Gr. ir<a\.ew: Her. 1. 165 eWre <r<j>i 
Xioi ras vrjaovs . . . ovk 1[Sov\ovto wvevfiivotat irtoAe'etv ' since to them 
wishing to buy the Chians were not willing to sell the islands ', 
Sovei^w : Dem. 27. 27 to> MoiptaSg TrtVTa.KooLa<i &paxpa<; iSdveurev 
' he lent D. five hundred drachmas '. Lat. vendo : Plaut. Ps. 
1. 3. 126 juravistin te illam nulli venditurum nisi mihi 'did 
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you promise to sell her to no one except me ? ' faenero : Plin. 
2. 4. 6. 13 sol suum lumen ceteris quoque sideribus faenerat 
' the sun lends its light also to the other stars '. Germ, jeman- 
dem etwas verkaufen, jemandem etwas leihen. to owe : Skt. 
dhar- : cf . Hopkins, TAPA. 37. 94. Gr. 6<pti\<a : A 688 voXimv 
yap 'ETreiot xi»«°* o<f>€i\ov ' for the Epeans owed debts to many '. 
Lat. debeo : Cic. Fam. 13. 56 Myiasis et Alabandis pecuniam 
Cluvio debent. Germ, jemandem etwas schulden. to be- 
grudge, envy, and their opposites : Av. ra- : Y. 28. 8 yaeibyasca 
** rhnhanhoi ' und wem du es sonst gonnen wirst '. Lat. in- 
video : Verg. Aen. 8. 508 mihi . . . senectus invidet imperium 
' old age begrudges me the dominion '. Germ, jemandem etwas 
gonnen oder misgonnen. to take away, deprive : 1 Skt. pra- 
mus : RV. 1. 24 11 mfr na 2 ayuh prd mosih ' do not take away 
for us our lives '. Gr. afyaiplot : $ 455 oZtov p.iv a<piv a<f>d\.t Me- 
aav\tos ' M. took away for them the food '. Lat. eripio : 
Plaut. Mil. 3. 2. 2 eripiam ego hodie concubinam militi ' I will 
today snatch away for the soldier his concubine '. Goth, afs- 
lagan : Marc. 14. 47 afslog imma auso ' he struck off for him 
(his) ear'. O. Sax. biniman: Hel. 5498 endi im is giwadi 
binamun = Germ. Und sie nahmen ihm seine Kleidung. to 
forgive, pardon: Skt. (rath-: RV. 1. 24. 14 asmdbhyam . . . 
enahsi giqrathah krtani 'pardon (lit. 'loosen') us the sins 
committed '. ava-sarj- : RV. 7. 86. 5 dva drugdhani pitrya srja 
nah ' forgive us the misdeeds of our fathers '. Gr. <rvyy iy vuhtkw : 
Eur. And. 840 avyyvwatTai croi Trpih' anapriav Trdats ' your hus- 
band will pardon you this offence '. Lat. ignosco : Cic. Att. 
1. 1. 4 abs te peto ut mihi hoc ignoscas ' I ask of you that you 
pardon me this'. Goth, afletan: Matth. 6, 14 jabai afletilp 
mannam missadedins ise ' if you forgive men their sins '. 
O. H. G. bilaszan: Ot. 2. 21. 35 sculd bilaz uns alien ' forgive 
us all our debts'. Lith. atleisti: Matth. 6. 11 atleisk mums 
musu kaltes ' forgive us our sins '. Similarly O. Big. ostaviU : 
Zogr. Luc. 11. 4 ostavi nam* grechy nase. 

1 The dative with verbs of depriving may have been influenced by 
the opposites meaning 'to give' and the like, as is maintained by 
Brugmann, Gr. 2. 2 2 . 483; nevertheless from our point of view the 
dative is here just as near to the use of the primitive dative as any- 
where else. 

2 The position of the enclitic will prevent its being taken as a geni- 
tive with the following word rather than a dative. 
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To say, tell: Skt. vac-: RV. 5. 1. 12 dvocama kavdye . . . 
vdcah ' we said a word to the seer '. vad- : RV. 2. 39. 6 osthav 
iva mddhv asne vddanta 'like lips speaking honey to the 
mouth '. Av. sqh- : Y. 44. 9 kada mot paitisa sah-yat asistls 
'whether the Lord will give (make known) to me promises'. 
Gr. eiirov : 1 355 kcu fioi rebv ovvo/ia tlirt ' and tell me your 
name', iwimo: a 1 avSpa pot ewtirt 'tell me (about) the man'. 
Lat. dico: Tib. 1. 3. 32 tibi dicere laudes 'to tell you praises' 
i. e. ' to praise you '. nuntio : Plaut. Am. 1. 1. 43 ut haec nun- 
tiem uxori suae ' that I may relate this to his wife '. Goth. 
qifan : Marc. 1 44 sain ei mannhun ni qifais zvaiht ' see to it 
that you do not tell anybody anything '. O. H. G. sagen : 
Ot. 2. 12, 15 ih sagen thir . . . racha seltsana ' I will tell you a 
strange thing'. Lith. pasakyti: Jurk. 1 100 jet motyna t'esq 
pasaki ' her mother told her the truth '. O. Big. resti : Zogr. 
Luc. 6. 39 rece ze prifrscq jitm ' he told them a parable '. to 
command: Skt. bru- (usually 'speak'): RV. 1. 161. 2 ekam 
camasdm caturah krnotana tad vo deva abruvan ' " make one 
cup into four," that the gods have commanded you '. Gr. 
£7riTe'AAo>: \j/ 349 a\6x<i> 8' «?u iivdov IrtWai 'he enjoined a com- 
mand upon his wife '. Lat. impero : Gaes. B. G. 4. 22 magnum 
eis numerum obsxdum imperat ' he enjoined upon them a large 
number of hostages '. Germ, jemandem etzvas befehlen. to 
promise and to prophesy : Av. mrav- : Y. 32. 12 aeibyo mazda 
akd mraot ' M. foretold them evil '. Gr. viriaxvio/iai. : I 263 
oaaa toi . . . iweVxcro S<opa ' what gifts he promised you '. fmv- 
TeiojULi : T 420 Tt /tot OdvaTov fiavTeveai : ' why do you foretell 
death to me ? ' Lat. polliceor : Gic. Imp. Pomp. 24. 69 id omne 
. . . tibi et populo Romano polliceor ' all this I promise you 
and the Roman people', praedico: Verg. Aen. 3. 713 hos 
mihi praedixit luctus ' he prophesied me these sorrows '. Goth. 
fauraqipan : Gal. 5. 21 fateifauraqifa izwis ' what I foretell you '. 
O. Sax. gihetan : Hel. 1388 gihet im hehanriki ' he promised them 
the kingdom of heaven '. Lith. pazadeti : Jurk. 75 pazadeje 
j'emdvem giards d'ends 'he promised them a good time' (lit. 
'good days'), to answer: Skt. prati-pad-: Ch. Up. 5. 11. 

'The abbreviation Jurk. refers to Jurkschat, Litauische Mahrchen 
und Erzahlungen, Heidelberg, 1898. I have retained the peculiarities 
of spelling there found, except that I have substituted c and « for ie 
and no. 
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3 tebhyo na sarvam iva pratipatsye ' I shall not answer 
them everything '. Lat. respondeo : Plaut. Most. 5. 1. 76 aliud 
ergo nunc tibi respondeo ' I therefore answer you something 
else *. Goth, andhafjan : Matth. 27. 14 ni andhof imma wifra 
ni ainhun waurde ' he answered him not a word '. Germ, be- 
antvjorte mir diese Frage. to complain of : Skt. garh- : RV. 
4. 3. 5 katha ha tad vdrunaya . . . garhase ' how do you com- 
plain of that to Varuna ? ' Av. garaz- : Y. 32. 9 ta uxSd yus- 
maibya g3r3ze ' these words I complain to you '. Gr. dva- 
jcAatojuat : Soph. Phil. 938 v/ilv t6.V , . . dva/cAai'o/xai ' to you I com- 
plain (of) this '. Germ, jemandem sein Leid klagen. to sing : 
Skt. arc- : RV. 5. 30. 6 tiibhyed . . . arcanty arkdm ' to thee 
they sing the song'. Gr. «ra«'8«>: Xen. Mem. 2. 6. 11 a ptv al 
2,eiprjves iirfjSov ra 'OSixrcra ' what ( incantations ) the Sirens sang 
to Odysseus '. Lat. cano : Ambr. Hym. 24. 12 tibi . . . ymnum 
. . . canimus ' we sing praise unto thee '. Verg. Aen. 2. 124 tnihi 
iam multi crudele canebant artificis scelus ' many already sung 
(foretold) to me the cruelty of the subtle schemer '. O. H. G. 
singan : H. 24. 12 thir . . . lob . . . singemes ' we sing praise 
unto thee', to write : J Gr. ypd<f><o: ypatpov pot cituttoXiov 2 
' write me a little letter '. Lat. scribo : Cic. Att. 4. 4 quod 
tibi . . . scriberem ' what I might write to you '. Goth, meljan : 
I. Tim. 3. 14 fata yus melja ' this I write to you '. Lith. para- 
ssyti: Marc. 10. 5 jls jums tq prisakymq parasze 'he wrote 
you this commandment '. to teach : 3 Skt. vi-bru- : RV. 1 . 
J 45- 5 vy dbravld vayuna mdrtebhyo 'gnih 'Agni taught to 
mortals wonderful things '. Lat. praecipio : Plaut. Trin. 2. 2. 
17 moribus vivito antiquis, quae ego tibi praecipio, ea facito 
' live according to the ancient customs, what I teach you, that 
do '. O. Sax. lerian : Hel. 2171 lerda . . . godes willeon gumun 
'taught God's will to men', to show: Skt. samanu-dic- : 

1 These datives of course do not go back to I. E. times, since writing 
was a later accomplishment. 

2 From a papyrus of the second century a. d., edited by Viereck in 
the Berliner Griechische Urkunden 2. 84 f. 

' I consider the dative of the person as a more primitive construc- 
tion than the regular second accusative. The latter evidently arose by 
mechanically combining the constructions SiSaantiv n and SiSaoiceiv rivi., 
which became possible only after the difference between direct and in- 
direct object was no longer altogether a relative matter, i. e. after the 
development of a formal distinction between the dative and the accu- 
sative. 
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AB. 2. 7. 12 gamitrbhyag caivainat tan nigrabhttrbhyag ca 
samanudigati ' he points it out to those who slay and hold 
down (the victim) '. Gr. StUwpi: N 244 Sukvv's or/pa ppoToiviv 
showing a sign (of the lightning) to men '. Lat. monstro : 
Enn. ap. Cic. Div. 1. 58. 132 alteri monstrant viam 'show the 
way to another'. Goth, taiknjan: Marc. 14. 15 sa izwis taik- 
nei\ kelikn mikilata ' he will show you a large upper room '. 
O. Sax. wisian : Hel. 1871 the im te hetanrlkea thena weg 
wlsit ' who shows them the way to the kingdom of heaven '. 
Lith. parodyti: Marc. 14. 15 jls parodys jum dldele svetlyczq 
as in Goth. O. Big. pokazati: Zogr. Luc. 5. 14 pokazi se 
iereovi ' show yourself to the priest '. 

To stretch out, raise: Skt. tan- : RV. 1. 115. 4 ratrl vastras 
tanute simdsmai x ' night stretches out her dress to all '. prd- 
sarj- : RV. 4. 53. 4 prasrag bahfi bhuvanasya prajabhyah ' he 
stretched out his arms to the generations of the world '. Gr. 
avex«>: T 318 6totai Si x^pas dve'cr^ov 'they lifted up (in prayer) 
their hands to the gods '. Lat. tendo : Caes. B. G. 7. 48 Ro- 
manis de muro manus tendebant 'to the Romans from the 
wall they stretched out their hands '. to bring, carry : Skt. 
bhtir- : RV. 5. 1. 10 tubhyam bharanti ksitdyo . . . balim ' to you 
men bring tribute', vah-: RV. 1. 124. 12 ama sate vahasi 
bhuri vamam ' to him being at home you bring much wealth '. 
Av. elm haxa hase baraiti ' what does the friend bring to the 
friend ? ' Gr. <f>ipu> : /t 63 afifipomrjV Ad irarpl <j>epovffiv ' they 
(the doves) bring ambrosia to Zeus'. Lat. fero: Plaut. Am. 
2. 2. 86 osculum tetuli tibi ' I brought you a kiss '. Goth. 
atbairan: Marc. 12. 15 atbairfy mis skatt 'bring me the de- 
narius '. O. H. G. bringan : Ot. 1. 5. 4 braht er therera werolti 
diuri arunti ' he brought to this world precious tidings '. Lith. 
parneszti : Jurk. 85 asz tau parneszu nors rastlni ' I bring you 
at least a foundling'. O. Big. nesti: Mar. Matth. 14. 11 nese 
(glavq) materi svojeji ' she brought (the head) to her mother '. 
to send : Skt. prd-hi- : RV. 10. 16. 1 dthem enam prd hinutat 
pitfbhyah 'then send him (the soul of the departed) forth to 
his fathers '. Gr. itipjuta : A 634 py p.01 Topycfyv ice<f>a\r)v . . . i£ 
AiSos irepif/euv 'lest she (Persephone) might send me the head 
of Gorgo from Hades '. 1-qp.i : A 6 rjp.iv 8' . . . iKpevov oZpov hi 
' sent us a favorable breeze '. irpoldirTto : A 3 ^os AtSt wpot- 

1 This word is here taken as a neuter, not masculine. 
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oufitv 'sent the souls to Hades'. Lat. mitto: Caes. B. G. i. 18 
quern . . . Caesari Haedui miserant 'which (i. e. the cavalry) 
the Haedui had sent Caesar'. Goth, insandjan: Joh. 15. 26 
panel ik insandja izwis ' whom I shall send you '. O. Engl. 
sendan : Beow. 471 sende ic Wylfingum . . . ealde mddmas ' I 
send the W. old treasures '. Lith. kad man iirdeli siunte ' if 
he should send me the order '. to throw : Skt. as- : RV. 3. 30. 
17 brahmadvise tdpushn hetim asya ' hurl upon the hater of 
the brahma the glowing arrow '. prd-har- : TS. 5. 1. 6. 4 vdj- 
ram bhrMrvyaya prd harati ' he hurls the bolt against the 
enemy '. Gr. irpofiaWw : Ar. Plut. 798 Tp<oydKw. toI? flew^Ws 
irpo/SaAoir' ' throwing fruit to the spectators '. eirnrpotrnxi : A 94 
Mevt\do> iimrpoiixtv raxyv iov 'to shoot toward Menelaus the 
swift arrow '. Lat. iaculor : Verg. Aen. 2. 276 iaculatus pup- 
pibus 1 ignis ' hurling fire to (upon) the sterns '. Lith. smogti : 
Jurk. 71 i akls jam smdge tq iodi 'he hurls into his face (lit. 
him into the face) the word '. 

The three or four categories of which examples have been 
given by no means exhaust the possible combinations in which 
the mere collocation of a secondary or indirect object with a 
direct object or internal object would suggest those notions 
which are now attributed to the dative case. Leaving out of 
account the extremely numerous words which are either syno- 
nyms of the categories mentioned, or express different shades 
of the same ideas, there are others which do not really belong 
to them and yet may have been influenced by them, though 
even then we cannot be sure of the priority of one over the 
other, since both would take the indirect object with equal 
right. Thus Skt. sm- ' to press ' takes the dative e. g. RV. 1. 
99 Jatdvedase sunavama somam ' let us press soma to J.' ; and 
this possibly is due to association with expressions like in- 
draya somam . . . juhota 'pour out (a libation) of soma to 
Indra ', an example of the common dative after verbs meaning 
' to offer '. In the same way the dative after ' to cause, 
create ', unless it be considered a dative of interest, can be 
taken as due to the analogy of 'to give'. Cf. RV. 1. 92. 17 
jyotir jdndya cakrathuh ' caused man (i. e. created for man) 
light '. More remote would be the possibility of Engl, do me 

1 The fact that the dative is here a thing makes it appear to approach 
the directive sense. Cf. p. 23. 
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a favor Germ, tue mir den Gef alien having been felt as similar 
to sentences with verbs of giving. On the other hand, verbs 
meaning 'to pray' may be considered as verbs of saying, 
whence the dative, e. g. in Gr. u-oAAa 8' . . . rjpad' 6 yc/joios 
'AiroXXaivi (A 36) 'much the old man prayed to Apollo'. 
Similarly those meaning ' to swear ', which have the dative as 
secondary object, e. g. in Gr. vvv /u,oi ojuoacrov . . . Kaprtpov opKov 
(T 108) ' now swear me a mighty oath ', Lat. iurare alicui 
aliquid (as Stat. Th. 4. 396) 'to vow something to somebody ', 
or Germ, jemandem einen Eid schworen. Words meaning ' to 
prohibit ' may take a dative either because associated with 
verbs of speaking in general, as Gr. airuirtiv nvi n (Ar. Pol. 
2. 5. 19) : dirov ' I said ', and Lat. interdicere alicui aliquid 
(e. g. Liv. 34. 7) : dico, or else through the influence of the 
opposite, ' to command ', as in Germ, jemandem etwas verbieten, 
just like gebieten. Since, however, such similarities, as was 
remarked above, do not necessarily show us the real historic 
connection, inasmuch as any one of such combinations is derived 
equally well from the primitive case of the secondary object, 
I will simply mention others without attempting to trace such 
connections. 

Common to several languages is the dative with ' to believe ' : 
Gr. TTtiOoiuu : Plat. Apol. 25 E ravra iyt!> 001 ov irtlBofiai ' that I 
do not believe you'. Lat. credo : Ter. Heaut. 4. 1. 11 vin me 
istuc tibi . . . credere ? ' do you wish me to believe you that ? ' 
Germ, das glaube mir. Of other examples, aside from the 
Lat. fidem habere alicui (e. g. Ter. Eun. 1. 2. 117) 'to put 
trust in some one (lit. have trust to)', which is probably due 
to the analogy of verbs meaning ' to trust ', I may mention the 
following: Skt. ya- 'to go': RV. 8. 26. 15 asmdbhyam . . . 
yatdm vartih 'come the way to us'; Gr. jrtAofw 'cause to 
approach ' : 1 39 '\\166tv p.t . . . avtfioi KiKOVtacri niXaaaev, 'lafidpw 
' from Ilium a wind drove me to the Ciconians, to Ismarus ' ; 
Lat. flecto, O. H. G. biugan ' to bend ' : Ambr. Hym. 2. 6 Lat. 
tibique genu Hectimus O. H. G. dir joh chniu piugames ' and 
to thee we bend our knee '. 

In practically all of the examples so far mentioned the word 
found in the case of the indirect object designated a person, 
which is explained above by the normally more independent 
position a person occupies toward an action as compared with 
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a thing. In exceptional cases, however, the situation may 
make it perfectly clear that the person is the more directly 
affected, and then the primitive case of the indirect object 
might designate a thing as opposed to the direct personal 
object. A sentence like the just mentioned 'I\i6$tv /*« oi/t/ios 
iriKaaaev 'Io-^iapw would allow the place name Ismarus to be in- 
terpreted as the indirect object even if it were not characterized 
formally as a dative, since the whole context makes it clear 
that the place is not to be moved to the person, but the reverse, 
so that here exceptionally the personal object is the more inti- 
mately affected and is therefore felt as direct. In expressions 
like the Latin demittere aliquem Oreo 'to send some one to 
the world below ' the force of the preposition would be a 
second hindrance to reversing direct and indirect object; for 
the lower world could not possibly be sent down to a human 
being. On the other hand, an uninflected case of the indirect 
object clearly could not be used in expressions like Skt. agne 
ndya . . . raye asm&n 1 ' Agni, lead us to wealth' (RV. i. 189. 
1 ) , yam . . . pranintya mahate satibhagaya ' whom it has led 
forth to great bliss ' ( ib. 3. 8. 1 1 ) , Lat. me ... morti dabo ' I shall 
give myself to death ' (Plaut. Merc. 2. 4. 4). Since the ordi- 
nary conception would be rather that of bringing wealth, good 
fortune, and death to man rather than man to wealth, etc., the 
reverse could occur only when there was a formal characteri- 
zation of the case of the indirect object. Such examples are 
therefore not to be classed as belonging to the uses of the 
dative inherited from the primitive case of the secondary 
object. 

Where, however, two objects depending on one word are 
both non-personal, one normally will occupy a position of 
greater independence to the action of the verb than the other, 
and will therefore be felt as indirect object even when there 
is no difference as to inflectional ending. In Lat. caelo palmas 
. . . tetendit ' stretched out his hands to the sky ' ( Verg. Aen. 
2. 688) the relative independence of the sky toward the action 

1 It might be supposed that the primitive dative could have been 
characterized by its position before it had received a suffix (cf. Wundt, 
loc. cit.) , and would therefore be capable of expressing such unusual 
relations after all. I do not believe, however, that there is sufficient 
evidence to make us suppose that the position of the dative had been 
fixed so early. 
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is as great in comparison with the hands as usually of the 
person as opposed to the thing. Similar are pelago Danaum 
. . . dona praecipitare 'to throw to the sea the gift of the 
Greeks ' (ib. 2. 36), profundo vela dabit 'will give sail to the 
deep', i. e. 'will set sail' (ib. 12. 263), and Gr. vr/wrl 8' lirmpcr' 
avtfiov . . . Ztus 'Zeus aroused (i. e. sent) a wind to the ships ' 
(167). It is not at all necessary to assume that there was 
any personification 1 in most of these locutions, while at the 
same time admitting the possibility of it here and there. On 
the whole they are simply and naturally derived from the 
case of the indirect object in its most vague and primitive 
form. We cannot, however, close our eyes to the fact that 
the extent to which these constructions were employed by 
Vergil and later Roman poets 2 must have been something 
purely artificial, and corresponds to nothing either in popular 
Latin or other languages. 

The derivation of the dative from an undifferentiated 
primitive case of the indirect object will thus be seen to ex- 
plain both the dominance of personal datives in these con- 
structions as well as the fact that a few non-personal indirect 
objects do occur : it simply followed from the conditions under 
which one of two objects will be felt as relatively more inde- 
pendent of the action of the verb than the other. At the 
same time it explains how this same case could be used in 
many locutions where a place notion might either have actu- 
ally crept in or have been read into them. Nearly all datives 
used with verbs of stretching out, bringing, sending, hurling 
and many with verbs of giving and the like can be conceived 
in this way, and this was, as I believe, the starting-point 
which led the dative to adopt the ending of another primarily 
local case, which will be discussed below. 

2. The Dative of the Secondary Object in Looser Connec- 
tion with the Verb. 

Between datives which are very closely and very loosely 
connected with the verb, between ' datives of the indirect 

■^Gaedicke, Der Accusativ im Veda 139, the author of the 'gram- 
matical ' theory, would apply the principle of personification even to 
the incontestably local samudraya ' to the sea ' of p. 3. 

' Cf. Landgraf, ALL. 8. 70. 
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object ' and ' datives of interest ', there is no difference as to 
essential nature, nor is there any sharp dividing line. Some 
of the examples already mentioned as being in closer connec- 
tion may very well be taken as datives of advantage or dis- 
advantage. Verbs meaning ' to consecrate ' take a dative 
which may be translated by ' for ' as well as ' to ', e. g. Lat. 
consecrate Iovi ' to consecrate to ' or ' for Jove '. So the 
dative after verbs of depriving may equally well be considered 
a dative of disadvantage, e. g. Plaut. Rud. 3. 4. 54 oculos 
eripiam tibi may be ' I shall snatch you your eyes ' or ' I shall 
snatch away your eyes for you '. We may say ' pardon us our 
sins ' or ' pardon our sins for us '. The difference between 
the ' to ' and ' for ' datives in fact looms large to us prin- 
cipally because we have come to use different prepositions 
in most instances, but where we still use the case of the sec- 
ondary object, the distinction is by no means sharp. We feel 
no essential difference between the use of the indirect object 
in ' tell us a story ', the border-line case ' strike him a blow ', 
and the datives of advantage in ' sing us a song ', ' build your- 
selves a house ', and ' buy her a present '. At the same time 
these English remnants show how these freer datives are 
just as independent of grammatical form as those in closer 
connection with the verb ; for here also the English, which 
does not differ in form between direct and indirect object, is 
just as clear as the languages with these case distinctions. 
We may conclude, then, as far as the primitive uninfected 
I. E. dative is concerned, that it also was used whenever the 
presence of a direct object or internal object would make it 
clear that the secondary object had not only a looser connec- 
tion with the verb than the primary object, but also one that 
was much more loose than in cases where we ordinarily speak 
of the 'indirect object'. And this means that of the historic 
' datives of interest ' those which are used with an object 
accusative go back as a type to the primitive uninflected 
dative. 

The field of such a ' dative of interest ' is very large indeed. 
It is not limited to a certain number of verbs which are habit- 
ually associated with certain double objects, but can be used 
in almost any connection. It will therefore not be feasible to 
subdivide the examples according to the verbs used with 
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them, which is not essential anyway, but rather according to 
whether the dative is a dative of advantage (or disadvantage) 
or an ethical dative or dative of the person judging, and 
secondarily, as far as feasible, according to whether the primary 
object is a direct object or accusative of effect or cognate 
accusative. 

I. The Dative of Advantage or Disadvantage with a Direct 
Object. Skt. RV. 1. 113. 4 citra vi duro na avah ' the brightly 
colored (Dawn) opened for us the gates '. RV. 1. 15. \2devan 
devayate yaja 'honor the gods for (the sake of) the pious '. 
AB. 7. 16. 1 tasma upakrtaya niyoktaram na vividuh ' for him, 
when he had been brought up, they found no fetterer (one 
who would put him in chains)'. Av. Yt. 13. 99 yd asai ravo 
yaesa 'who for Asa sought space'. Gr. H 314 rolm Se fiovv 
Upevixfv ' for them he sacrificed a bull (to Zeus)'. P 547 ^5t« 
irop<l>vpir)v Ipiv Qwyroiai Taviaay Ztws ' as when Zeus stretches out 
for mortals the purple rainbow '. Xen. An. 1. 3. 16 rh. aKpafiplv 

. . TrpoKaraXafiuv ' to seize the heights beforehand for us '. Lat 
Plaut. Most. 1. 1. 44 tu tibi istos habeas turtures, piscis, avis 
'may you have (keep) for yourself those turtle-doves, fishes, 
birds', ib. 3. 1. 115 continuo est alias aedis mercatus sibi 'at 
once he bought another dwelling for himself. Hor. Carm. 1. 
17. 3 defendit aestatem capellis 'wards off the heat for my 
goats '. Osc. T. B. 13. 14 suaepis . . . altrei . . . zicolom dicust 
' siquis alteri . . . diem dixerit '. Umbr. VI a 5 aserio . . . anglaf 
esona mehe, tote Iioueine ' observa . . . oscines divinas mihi, 
civitati Iguvinae '. Goth. Marc. 8. 19 yans fimf hlaibans gabrak 
fimf pusundjom ' he broke the five loaves for five thousand '. 
O. H. G. Ot. 1. 3. 11 thia area slnen kindon rihta in den undon 

directed the ark upon the waves for his children '. ib. 4. 29 
alt quena thlnu ist thir kind berantu ' your old wife shall bear 
you a son '. Lith. Jurk. 18 kltq pacze sou pasij'eszkoje ' sought 
for himself another wife '. ib. 20 asz ji tdu suzwejosiu ' I will 
fish it (the ax) out for you'. O. Big. priobresti ziznb sebe 
' quaere tibi victum '. 

II. The Dative of Advantage or Disadvantage with an Accu- 
sative of Effect. Skt. RV. 1. 32. 2 tvdstasmai vdjram svaryam 
tataksa ' Tvashtar made him his whizzing thunderbolt '. ib. 7. 
87. 1 rddat pathd vdrunah suryaya 'may Varuna open up 
paths for the sun'. Av. Y. 62. 7 yaeibyo aem hqmpacaiti 
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xsafn'imca suirlmca ' for whom he cooks the night and early 
meal '. Gr. A 607 tKaaria Swfta . . . "Hc^aioros irolrjcrev ' for each 
one Hephaestus had built a house '. Pind. I. 8. 147 t<S tis . . . 
KAeavSpoi 7rAeK£T*) (t.vpaiva'i orlQavov ' therefore let some one 
twist a wreath of myrtle for C.' Lat. Plaut. Most. 1. 1. 75 
mihi non fades moram 'you will not cause (make) delay for 
me', id. Cure. 1. 1. 25 num. tu pudicae quoipiam insidias 
locas ? ' are you laying an ambush for any modest (maiden) ? ' 
Goth. Luc. 9. $2) gawaurkjaima hleifros \rins, aina fus jah 
aina Mose jah aina Helijin ' let us make three tabernacles, one 
for thee, one for Moses, and one for Elijah '. O. H. G. Wess. 
Pr. do gareti sanctus Johannes baptista den week demo gotis 
sune ' thereupon St. John the Baptist prepared the way for 
the son of God '. Lith. Jurk. 80 sazva waikdms wek swodbq 
tatsi 'soon prepared a wedding for his children'. O. Big. 
Zogr. Luc. 9. 33 sutvorimn skinije tri, tebe jedinq i jedinq 
Moseovi i jedinq Iliji as in Goth. 

III. The Dative of Advantage or Disadvantage with an 
Internal Object (Cognate Accusative). Whether the accusa- 
tive is one of kindred formation with the verb or only of 
kindred meaning does not of course affect the nature of the 
dative. Skt. CB. 11. 3. 3. 6 acaryaya karma karoti 'for the 
teacher he performs a service '. Gr. Eur. Med. 1292 oaa ppo- 
toIs ept£a<; ijSr] nana 'what evils you have already brought 
about for mortals '. Lat. Hor. C. 3. 1. 4 carmina non prius 
. . . virginibus puerisque canto ' before shall I not sing the 
songs for the maidens and boys '. M. H. G. einen stoz stiez 
er im = Eng. he struck him a blow. 
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